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REPORT OF COMMITTEE C ON FELLOWSHIPS, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 

IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

The Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships (The Recruit- 
ing of the Profession) at an early stage in its deliberation came to the 
conclusion that the first step in its inquiry was to ascertain as 
exactly as possible the part played at present by fellowships, scholar- 
ships and assistantships in the recruiting of the profession.* Accord- 
ingly, a questionary was sent to each of the 632 persons who re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. between July 1, 1915 and June 30, 1916. 
The addresses were obtained from the registrars of all universities 
which granted the degree within that period. It was believed that 
these 632 persons were a statistically sufficient sample of the present 
recruits to the academic profession. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the results of the inquiry relate only to those persons 
who received the degree of Ph.D. and not to all graduate students. 
It is possible that different results might have been obtained if all 
graduate students had been included, though there is no evidence 
that this would have been the case. 

The questionary, with the omission of indicated repetitions, was 
as follows: 

Bachelor's degree and year of graduation (stating College and University)? 

Occupation from date of graduation to beginning of graduate work? 

In what year did you begin graduate work? 

University in which your first year of graduate work was done? 

Principal subject and subordinates? 
During your first year of graduate work, did you hold a scholarship or fellow- 
ship? 

(a) If so, state amount of stipend. 

(b) Did the appointment carry also remission of tuition and laboratory fees? 

(c) If not, state amount of fees paid. 

(d) Name of institution or association granting scholarship or fellowship. 

(e) Did the appointment carry with it university duties? 

(f) The nature of these duties? 

(g) The proportion of working time demanded. 

If you did not hold a fellowship or scholarship, state amount of fees paid. 

* The preparation of the questionary and the analysis of the returns were 
entrusted by the Committee to the Chairman. The questionary and the 
analysis were submitted to all the members of the Committee for criticism and 
suggestions, but the Chairman is solely responsible for the accuracy of the analysis. 
The Committee has voted in favor of printing the study in the hope that consid- 
deration and discussion of the subject will be thereby stimulated. 
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Did you serve as asistant or instructor? 
If so, state (a) Nature of duties. 

(b) Proportion of working time demanded. 

(c) Amount of stipend. 

If a period elapsed between your first and second years of graduate work, 

state occupation in which you were engaged. 
[The same questions were repeated for the second, third and fourth years of 

graduate work.] 
If your graduate work extended over more than four years, give the facts 

indicated above for each additional year separately. 
Date of Ph.D. degree and name of university conferring? 
What is your present occupation? 
If you held a fellowship, scholarship or assistantship during the period of 

your graduate study were you enabled thereby to complete your work for 

the doctorate sooner? 
If you held an assistantship, did you find this of advantage apart from the 

money earned thereby? 
Remarks or suggestions. 

Of the 632 questionaries sent out, 534 were returned filled out, 
22 were returned by the postal officials on account of deficient 
address, and the remaining 76, which presumably reached the per- 
sons addressed, were not returned. Of the total number of persons 
to whom questionaries were sent, therefore, over 84 per cent gave 
the information desired. There is no reason to doubt that the per- 
sons who filled out the blanks were representative of the total num- 
ber receiving the degree. 

From the questionaries returned, it was evident that the terms 
scholarship, fellowship and assistantship are used in different 
senses in different universities and apparently in different depart- 
ments of the same university. It was necessary, therefore, to de- 
fine these terms. The important criteria for the purposes of the 
present investigation appeared to be (a) the amount received and 
(b) the extent of the university duties demanded. The arbitrary 
amount of 10 per cent of working time demanded was fixed upon as 
the line of demarcation between assistants, on the one hand, and 
scholars and fellows, on the other. A scholarship was distinguished 
from a fellowship only by the amount received. The following 
definitions were adopted: (1) A scholar receives tuition only and 
performs either no university duties or duties requiring not more 
than 10 per cent of his working time. (2) A fellow receives a sum 
in addition to tuition and performs either no university duties or 
duties requiring not more than 10 per cent of his working time. 
(3) An assistant receives tuition, or tuition and an additional 
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amount, and performs university duties which require more than 
10 per cent of his working time. 

The definition of a scholarship from one point of view is not satis- 
factory, since the tuition fees vary widely in the different univer- 
sities, and in some, graduate students pay no tuition fees. A 
student holding a scholarship in a university where the tuition fees 
are $150 per year is no better off financially than one who does not 
hold a scholarship in a university where no tuition is charged. For 
the purposes of the present inquiry, however, the main question is 
whether the student is encouraged by official action of the univer- 
sity to pursue graduate work and those persons who paid no tuition 
because the university does not charge graduate students tuition 
fees have not been classed as scholars. In a supplementary table, 
however, information has been given as to the amount of tuition 
paid by those graduate students who were not scholars, fellows or 
assistants. 

It has not been easy in every case to decide whether the amount 
of time demanded by university duties was in excess of 10 per cent. 
A large part of those who filled out the blanks stated the proportion 
of working time demanded; others gave the number of hours of 
teaching, library work or laboratory work. The proportion of 
working time was estimated from these data. Only a compara- 
tively small number of cases fell so near the division line as to make 
it doubtful whether they should be classed as assistants rather than 
as scholars or fellows. Undoubtedly some were wrongly classified, 
but it is believed that the errors on one side balance those on the 
other. 

In order to make clear the distribution of fellowships, scholar- 
ships and assistantships, the 534 persons were first divided into 
nine groups defined as follows: 
Group 

I. Those who received no student appointment during the period of 

graduate study. 
II. Those who received only fellowships. 
III. Those who received only scholarships. 
IV. Those who received only assistantships. 
V. Those who received both scholarships and fellowships but not 

assistantships. 
VI. Those who received both scholarships and assistantships but not 

fellowships. 
VII. Those who received both fellowships and assistantships but not 
scholarships. 
VIII. Those who received fellowships, assistantships and scholarships. 
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The following table shows the number of students in each group, 
the aggregate number of years spent in graduate study by each 
group, the average number of years so spent, and the aggregate 
number of years covered by some form of student appointment: 



Number of 
Group 


Number of 
Students 
in Group 


Aggregate 

Number of 

Years of 

Graduate 

Study 


Average 
Number of 

Years of 

Graduate 

Study 


Aggregate 
Number of 
Years Cov- 
ered by 
Student 
Appointments 


I. (N) 


49 
77 
30 

159 
36 
26 

134 
23 


187 
254 

88 
621 
122 

97 
524 

99 


3.8 
3.3 
2.9 
3.9 
3.4 
3.7 
3.9 
4.3 




II. (F) 


183 


III. (S) 


63 


IV. (A) 


479 


V. (F. S.) 

VI. (S.A.) 

VII. (F. A.) 

VIII. (F. S. A.) 


99 

82 

450 

86 


Total 


534 


1992 


3.7 


1442 







Of the 1992 years of graduate study, 1442 years, or 72 per cent, 
were covered by some form of student appointment and 550 years, 
or 28 per cent, were not so covered. Of the 550 uncovered years, 
56 were spent in universities in which no tuition fee is required for 
graduate students. A considerable part of the other uncovered 
years consist of summer session work and of part time work. Ap- 
parently, comparatively few appointments are made among students 
in summer schools and among those who take less than the ordinary 
number of courses. 

The total number of years covered by fellowships was 456. 

The total number of years covered by scholarships was 174. 

The total number of years covered by assistantships was 812. 

The following table shows the number of those who held some 
form of appointment in every year of their graduate study: 

Those who held a fellowship every year 30 

Those who held a scholarship every year 12 

Those who held an assistantship every year 87 

Those who held either a fellowship or a scholarship every year 19 

Those who held either a fellowship or an assistantship every year 80 

Those who held either a scholarship or an assistantship every year 13 

Those who held a scholarship, a fellowship or an assistantship every 

year 14 

Total number holding an appointment every year 255 
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From the foregoing it appears (1) that there were fewer than 10 
per cent of those reporting who did not hold some form of student 
appointment, (2) that nearly one-half received an appointment of 
some kind in every year of graduate study. Of the three forms of 
appointment, the assistantship is by far the most important. Of the 
1442 years of graduate study covered by one or another of the forms 
of appointment, 812, or 56 per cent, were covered by assistantships. 
Three hundred and forty-two of the 534 students held assistantships 
at least one year, 270 held fellowships and 115 held scholarships. 

In the following table, the 534 persons who made replies to the 
questionary are classified according to the length of the period 
spent in graduate study, and subdivided according to the number 
of years some form of appointment was held. 

Number of Students Classified according to Number of Years Spent in 
Graduate Study and Subdivided According to Number of Years 
Covered by Appointments 



Number 




Number of Years in Graduate Study 






of Years 










Total 


covered by 
















Appointments 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 







4 


17 


20 


4 


2 




2 


49 


1 


2 


30 


15 










47 


2 


15 


72 


18 


4 


1 






110 


3 




115 


49 


5 


4 






173 


4 






89 


17 


2 






108 


5 








24 


5 


2 




31 


6 










8 


1 


1 


10 


7 












3 


2 


5 


8 














1 


1 


Total 


21 


234 


191 


54 


22 


6 


6 


534 



It will be noted that the proportion of students holding an 
appointment every year is less in those groups which spent a long 
period in graduate study. This is partly, if not wholly, accounted 
for by the fact that a larger part of these students were registered 
as part-time students and were consequently not eligible to uni- 
versity appointments. If the groups which spent three or four 
years in graduate study — aggregating four-fifths of the total number 
— are combined, it appears that slightly less than one-half of the 
students in these groups held appointments every year, more than 
one-fourth held appointments every year except one, and only 8 per 
cent failed entirely to receive an appointment. 
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The First Year of Graduate Study 
The first year of graduate study deserves especial analysis in any 
consideration of the question of the recruiting of the profession in 
its relation to scholarships, fellowships and assistantships. The 
encouragement offered to students at this time is more likely to be 
decisive n determining the choice of a career than that offered at 
a later period. 

The following table shows the total number of persons included 
in the returns, classified into two major groups: (1) those who spent 
their first year of graduate study in the same university from which 
they received the bachelors degree, (2) those who spent the first 
year elsewhere. Each of these major groups is divided into two 
minor groups: (1) those who proceeded immediately to graduate 
study and (2) those who for a period were otherwise occupied. For 
each of these four classes, the following table shows the number of 
students who did not receive an appointment and the number who 
received each of the three forms of appointment: 

Number op Students Classified According to Character op Appointment 
in the First Year op Graduate Study 





Bachelor's Degree 
from Same University 


Bachelor's Degree 
from Elsewhere 


Total 




After a 
Period 


No 
Period 


After a 
Period 


No 
Period 


No appointment 

Scholarship 


21 
4 
8 

21 


33 
18 
31 

98 


90 
29 
23 
43 


39 
10 
24 
42 


183 
61 


Fellowship 


86 


Assistantship 


204 


Total 


54 


180 


185 


115 


534 







The two groups which furnished the largest numbers of graduate 
students were, (1) those who continued as graduate students, with 
no intervening period of other occupation, in the same university 
from which they had received the bachelor's degree, (2) those who 
after a period of other occupation began graduate work elsewhere. 
The numbers in these groups were approximately equal and the 
two groups together comprised over two-thirds of the total number 
of graduate students. 

Nearly two-thirds of the total number of students received ap- 
pointments in their first year. For the first year, as for the com- 
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bined years, the assistantship was more important than the scholar- 
ship and fellowship together; of the total number of student appoint- 
ments, nearly three-fifths were assistantships. The chance of a 
student's securing an appointment in the first year was quite dif- 
ferent in the different groups. Roughly, over four-fifths of those 
who returned immediately to the same university for graduate 
study secured appointments, as against only one-half of those who, 
after a period of other occupation, spent their first year of graduate 
study in a university different from that in which they received the 
bachelor's degree. The two other groups — those returning after a 
period to the same university and those going immediately else- 
where — were more nearly equal; three-fifths of one group and two- 
thirds of the other received appointments. Of all those going im- 
mediately into graduate work, three-fourths received appointments, 
while of those who began graduate work after a period of other 
occupation, slightly more than one-half received appointments. 
The contrast between those immediately going elsewhere and those 
immediately returning to the same university is particularly strik- 
ing; four-fifths of the latter class and only two-thirds of the former 
received appointments. 

There were 183 students who did not receive an appointment in 
their first year. Fifteen paid less than full tuition because they 
attended less than a certain number of courses. In 13 cases, the 
first year of graduate work was made up of study during several 
summer sessions, and the granting of scholarships and other student 
appointments is comparatively rare in such cases. These 28 stu- 
dents were practically eliminated from appointment by the con- 
ditions under which they studied. The number of eligible persons 
who failed to receive an appointment was, therefore, 155. Of the 
155 eligible persons who did not receive an appointment, 20 paid 
no tuition fees, since they studied in universities in which graduate 
students are not charged tuition fees. 

The number of students who paid tuition fees, including summer- 
school and part-time students, was 163, or 32 per cent, of the total 
number. Of these, 104 paid tuition fees of $100 or over. The 
remaining 59 paid fees ranging from $10 to $100, but for the greater 
part between $20 and $40. 

Since the terms fellowship and assistantship have been necessarily 
defined broadly, it seems desirable to analyze more in detail the 
value of the scholarships, fellowships and assistantships awarded to 
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first-year students. The following table shows the value of the 351 
appointments in the first year of graduate study: 

Number op Graduate Students Holding Scholarships, Fellowships and 
assistantships op the specified values in their flrst year op grad- 
UATE Study 

From Same University 



Value 


After a Period 


No Period 


Total 




S 


F 


A Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 




Tuition only 


4 


5 
3 


1 

8 
5 
5 
2 


5 

13 
8 
5 
2 


18 


8 
13 
6 
2 
2 


5 

4 

42 

29 

14 

4 


23 
12 
55 
35 
16 
6 


28 
12 
68 
43 
21 
8 




Tuition and less than $100 

Tuition and $100 to $300 

Tuition and $300 to $500 

Tuition and $500 to $800 

Tuition and over $800 








Total 


4 


8 


21 


33 


18 


31 


98 


147 


180 









From Elsewhere 



Value 


After a Period 


No Period 


Total 


Grand 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


Total 


Tuition only 


29 


4 
8 
8 

3 


12 

11 
9 
8 
3 


41 

4 

19 

17 

8 

6 


10 


4 

14 

3 

3 


4 
1 
12 
13 
9 
3 


14 

5 

26 

16 

9 

6 


55 
9 
45 
33 
17 
12 


83 


Tuition and less than $100 

Tuition and $100 to $300 

Tuition and $300 to $500 

Tuition and $500 to $800 

Tuition and over $800 


21 
113 
76 
38 
20 






Total 


29 


23 


43 


95 


10 


24 


42 


76 


171 


351 







From the above table, it will be seen that the median for the 
entire 351 students who received student appointments in their 
first year falls in the class which held appointments of the value of 
$100 to $300 in addition to tuition. All of the 351 except 83, that 
is, three-fourths of the total number, received a stipend in addition 
to tuition. Fifty-four per cent of the number fell in the two classes 
receiving respectively $100 to $300 and $300 to $500 above tuition. 
The different groups of students, with one exception, do not vary 
much in their distribution from the distribution of the total. The 
group made up of students who spent their first year of graduate 
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work in a university different from that in which they received the 
bachelor's degree and after a period, received a relatively large 
percentage of scholarships as against other forms of appointment. 
The value of the appointments in this group was, therefore, lower 
than that in the groups. 

If we omit the amounts paid to assistants, on the assumption that 
these payments were a compensation for work performed, the sum of 
the stipends received by the students in their first year, exclusive 
of tuition, was nearly $25,000. The total amount of tuition fees 
paid was approximately $17,000. If the amounts paid to assistants 
are included, the sum of the stipends was $89,000. 

The following table brings together the chief facts with reference 
to the relation between a period of other occupation and appoint- 
ments in the first year of graduate study: 

Number op Students Entering upon Graduate Study After a Period op 
Other Occupation Classified According to the Length op the Period 
and the Character op the First Year Appointment 



Character of Appointment 



Length of Period in Yean 



1 2 



8 9 



10 



11 



12 



From Same University 



No Appointment . 

Scholarship 

Fellowship 

Assistantship 



Total. 



24 



11 



From Elsewhere 


















No Appointment 


24 

5 

11 

14 


14 
8 
3 
9 


11 

4 
3 

7 


7 
3 
1 
5 


6 
3 
2 
2 


6 
1 
2 
3 


2 
3 

1 


6 


3 

1 


2 


2 

1 
1 


7 


Scholarship 


1 


Fellowship 




Assistantship .,,....,. 


1 






Total 


54 


34 


25 


16 


13 


12 


6 


6 


4 


2 


4 


9 






Grand Total 


78 


45 


32 


18 


16 


15 


7 


8 


4 


2 


5 


9 







The number of students entering upon graduate work after one 
year's other occupation was greater than after any longer period 
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and the number gradually diminishes with the length of the period. 
The proportion of appointments after a period of other occupation 
of one year is almost exactly the same as after a period of two years, 
but the proportion of appointments after longer periods is less. 

The following table shows the occupations in which the 239 stu- 
dents who entered upon graduate work after a period of other occu- 
pation were engaged from the time of receiving the bachelor's 
degree until the beginning of graduate work: 

Number op Students Engaged in Specified Occupations from Time of 
Receiving the Bachelor's Degree until Entering upon Graduate 
Work 

Teaching 165 

Newspaper Work 4 

Scientific Work 17 

Business 5 

Secretarial Work 2 

Law 1 

Ministry 9 

Study 4 

Travel 1 

Engineering 1 

Not Stated 30 

239 

The source of the appointments held by the 351 students in their 
first year of graduate work was with few exceptions the university 
in which the student did his first year's work although there were 
some appointments from other sources. 

The following table shows the sources of all appointments held 
by the students in their first year of graduate work: 

Number of Students Holding Appointments in Their First Year op Grad- 
uate Study Classified According to the Source of the Appointment 

From Same University 



Source of Appointment 



After a Period 



S F 



Total 



No Period 



S F A 



Total 



University in which Graduate work was 
done 

Alumni Association of University in which 
Graduate work was done 

Various 

Total 



21 



32 
1 



144 
3 



21 



33 



18 



31 



147 
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From Elsewhere 



Source of Appointment 


After a Period 


No Period 


Grand 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


Total 


University in which Graduate work was 
done 


27 
2 


14 

7 

3 


43 


84 

7 

2 
3 


10 


17 

4 

1 
1 


42 


69 

4 

1 
1 


329 


College or University in which undergrad- 
uate work was done 

Alumni Association of University in which 
Graduate work was done 


11 
3 


Various 


8 






Total 


29 


24 


43 


96 


10 


23 


42 


75 


351 







Of the 351 appointments, only 22 were from other sources than 
the university in which the graduate work was done. Three of the 
22 were from the alumni associations of the university in which the 
graduate work was done. The only graduate students whose 
appointments were not conditioned on their pursuing graduate 
study at a particular university were the 11 whose appointments 
came from the college or university in which their undergraduate 
work was done and the 8 whose appointments came from various 
funds independent of any university. 

The following table shows more in detail the movement of stu- 
dents from the colleges or universities in which they received the 
bachelors degree to the university or college in which they did their 
first year's graduate work: 

Number op First- Year Students who Received the Bachelor's Degree 
Elsewhere, Classified According to Character op Appointment 
and Change in Place op Study 





After a Period 


No Period 


Total 




N 


S 


F 


A 


N 


S 


F 


A 


From University to University* 
From College to University .... 
From University to College .... 
From College to College 


27 
62 

1 


7 
22 


5 
17 

1 


16 
27 


9 
30 


2 

7 

1 


6 
17 

1 


13 

25 

2 

2 


85 

207 

4 

4 


Total 


90 


29 


23 


43 


39 


10 


24 


42 


300 







*The definitions of university and college here adopted are purely empirical. 
The universities listed in Science for Feb. 3. 1917 as having conferred the Ph.D. 
degree at least once since 1910 together witn foreign universities are classed as 
universities. All others are classed as colleges. 
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Of the 300 students who spent their first year as graduate stu- 
dents in universities or colleges different from those in which their 
undergraduate work was done, 85 came from other universities, and 
207 from colleges. As has already been noted, two hundred and 
thirty-four students began their graduate work in the same univer- 
sity or college from which they had received the bachelor's degree. 
Approximately, 200 of these were in universities. It appears, 
therefore, that of those who took the bachelor's degree in a univer- 
sity which confers the Ph.D. degree less than one-third went else- 
where for their first year of graduate work. The ratio was very 
much smaller, of course, in the universities which confer a large 
number of Ph.D. degrees. The proportion was considerably less, 
also, for those who went on immediately to graduate work — only 
$bout one-sixth going elsewhere for their first year of graduate work. 
The 534 students who went forward to the Ph.D. degree were made 
up of the following groups: 

Forty-four per cent had received the bachelor's degree from the same uni- 
versity or college. 

Seventeen per cent came from other universities. 

Thirty-nine per cent came from colleges. 

Second Year of Graduate Study 
It has seemed desirable to classify separately also the data for 
the second year of graduate study in order to ascertain (1) the 
change in the proportion and character of student appointments as 
against those in the first year and (2) the relation of such appoint- 
ments to the movement of students. 

The following table shows in a general way the chief facts with 
reference to student appointments in the second year of graduate 
study: 

Number op Students in Second Year op Graduate Study Classified 
According to Character op Appointment and According to Place 
op First Year Study 



Character of 


Previous Year in Same 
University 


Previous Year 
Elsewhere 


Appointment 


After a Period 


No Period 


After a Period 


No Period 


No Appointment 13 

Scholarship 3 

Fellowship 12 

ABsistantship 13 


81 

33 

80 

158 


22 

4 

14 

12 


13 

9 

42 

25 


Total 41 


352 


52 


89 
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Of the 534 graduate students, 393, or approximately three-fourths, 
spent their second year in the same university in which the first 
year was spent. Over three-fourths of the total number — or 405 — 
received some form of appointment as against slightly less than two- 
thirds in the first year. Of those who continued as graduate stu- 
dents without a period of other occupation, 77 per cent of those 
who remained in the same university and 85 per cent of those who 
went elsewhere held appointments. The lowest ratio of appoint- 
ments, 58 per cent, was in the class of students who after a period 
of other occupation went to a university different from that in 
which the first year of graduate study was spent; the next lowest, 
68 per cent, was in the group of those who returned to the same 
university after a period of other occupation. Sixty-three per cent 
of all those students who returned to graduate work after a period 
of other occupation and 79 per cent of those students whose second 
year of graduate work followed immediately on the first year re- 
ceived appointments. 

There were 129 students who did not receive appointments. Of 
these, 13 were in universities where graduate students are not 
charged for tuition. Twenty students paid partial tuition fees and 
were probably ineligible for student appointments because they were 
largely engaged in some other occupation. Seven made up the year 
of graduate study by combining a number of summer sessions. 
Seventy-two paid tuition fees of $100 or over, and seventeen paid 
smaller fees ranging for the most part between $10 and $35. The 
number of students who paid tuition fees, including summer school 
and partial fees, was 116, or 22 per cent of the total number, as 
against 32 per cent in the first year of graduate study. 

The following table shows the value of the student appointments 
received by the 405 graduate students who held appointments in 
the second year of their graduate work. 

The median for the value of all second year appointments falls 
in the class of students receiving tuition and $300 to $500 in addi- 
tion. It is thus greater than for first year appointments. Only 60 
students received tuition only or about 15 per cent of the total 
number receiving appointments as against 83 in the first year, or 
24 per cent of the total. In two of the groups, consisting of students 
who followed other occupations for a period between the first and 
second years of graduate study, the median is less and falls in the 
class receiying tuition and from $100 to $300 in addition. As has 
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Number of Graduate Students Holding Scholarships, Fellowships and 
assistantships of the specified values in their second year of 
Graduate Study 

Previous Year in Same University 



Value 


After a Period 


No Period 


Total 




S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 




Tuition only 


3 


1 
6 
5 


2 
1 
6 
1 

3 


5 

2 

12 

6 

3 


33 


13 

28 

29 

7 

3 


9 
1 
26 
63 
38 
21 


42 
14 
54 
92 
45 
24 


47 
16 
66 
98 
45 
27 




Tuition and $100 or less 

Tuition and $100 to $300 

Tuition and $300 to $500 

Tuition and $500 to $800 

Tuition and over $800 








Total 


3 


12 


13 


28 


33 


80 


158 


271 


299 









Previous Year Elsewhere 



Value 


After a Period 


No Period 


Total 


Grand 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


Total 


Tuition only 


4 


3 
5 
5 

1 


7 
3 
1 
1 


4 

3 

12 

8 
2 

1 


9 


3 

10 

19 

8 

2 


6 

8 
8 
3 


9 

3 

16 

27 

16 

5 


13 
6 

28 

35 

18 

6 


60 


Tuition and $100 or less 

Tuition and $100 to $300 

Tuition and $300 to $500 

Tuition and $500 to $800 

Tuition and over $800 


22 
94 
133 
63 
33 






Total 


4 


14 


12 


30 


9 


42 


25 


76 


106 


405 







already been noted, students who followed other occupations for a 
period between the first and second years received also fewer 
appointments. 

If we omit from the calculation the amounts paid to assistants, 
on the assumption that these payments were a compensation for work 
performed, the sum of the stipends received by the students in their 
second year, exclusive of tuition, was nearly $48,000. The total 
amount of tuition fees paid by the group was $12,000. If the 
amounts paid to assistants are included, the sum of the stipends 
received by the group was approximately $135,000. 

The following table brings together the chief facts with reference 
to the relation between the length of the period of other occupation 
and the number of appointments in the second year of graduate 
study: 
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Number op Students Entering upon the Second Year op Graduate Study 
after an intervening period op other occupation, classified accord- 
ING to the Length of the Period and the Character of the Second- 
Year Appointment 



Character of 


Length of Intervening Period in Years 


Appointment 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


'11 


12 


Total 





Previous Year 


in Same University 












No Appointment 

Scholarship 


4 
2 
5 
6 


2 
1 
1 
2 


2 

2 
4 


2 

1 


1 
1 


2 

1 


1 


1 










13 
3 


Fellowship 


12 


Assistantship 


13 






Total 


17 


6 


8 


3 


2 


3 


1 


1 










41 









Previous Year Elsewhere 














No Appointment 

Scholarship 


11 

1 
5 
3 


4 

3 
3 


1 

3 
3 


1 
1 

1 


1 

1 
1 


2 

1 


2 

1 

1 




1 






1 


22 
4 


Fellowship 


14 


Assistantship 


12 






Total 


20 


10 


7 


3 


3 


3 


4 




1 






1 


52 






Grand Total 


37 


16 


15 


6 


5 


6 


5 


1 


1 






1 


93 



The number of students who return diminishes with the length 
of the intervening period. The period of other occupation was one 
or two years in over half the cases. There does not appear to be 
any marked difference in the proportion of appointments received 
by those who return after a short period and those who return later. 

The following table shows the occupations in which the 93 stu- 
dents were engaged during the period between the first and second 
years of graduate study: 

Number op Students Engaged in Specified Occupations from the End of 
the First Year of Graduate Study to the Beginning of the Second 
Year of Graduate Study 

Teaching 65 

Newspaper Work 2 

Scientific Work 5 

Business 2 

Ministry 1 

Study 4 

Not Stated 14 

93 
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The following table shows the sources of the 405 appointments 
held by the 534 students in their second year of graduate work: 

Number op Students Holding Appointments in Their Second Year op 
Graduate Work Classified According to the Source op the Appoint- 
ments 

Previous Year in Same University 



Source of Appointment 


After a Period 


No Period 




S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 




University in which Second Year's 
Graduate Study was done 


3 


12 


13 


28 


31 
2 


73 

2 
5 


157 
1 


261 

5 
5 




College in which Undergraduate work 
was done 




Various 








Total 


3 


12 


13 


28 


33 


80 


158 


271 









Previous Year Elsewhere 



Source of Appointment 


After a Period 


No Period 


Grand 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


Total 


University in which Second Year's work 
was done 


4 


12 

1 
1 


12 


28 

1 
1 


8 

1 


27 

7 

8 


24 
1 


59 

7 

1 
9 


376 


University or College in which First 
Year's Graduate Work was done . . . 

College in which Undergraduate work 
was done 


7 
7 


Various 


15 






Total 


4 


14 


12 


30 


9 


42 


25 


76 


405 







Of the 405 appointments, only 29 were from other sources than 
the university in which the graduate work was done. Seven of the 
appointments were from the college or university in which the 
student's undergraduate work was done, and seven were from the 
college or university in which the first year of graduate work was 
done. In the case of the first group, the student was probably free 
to study in any university he selected. The second group consisted 
of travelling fellowships and the holders studied in foreign univer- 
sities. Part of the appointments classed as from " various" sources 
were attached to a particular university and part were not. Prob- 
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ably twenty of the 405 holders of appointments were free to study 
at any university they selected. 

The following table shows more in detail the movement of stu- 
dents from the universities or colleges in which their first year's 
graduate work was done to that in which the second year's work 
was done: 

Number of Students Who Spent Their Second Year op Study in a Dif- 
ferent University, Classified According to Character of Appoint- 
ment and Change in Place of Study 





After a Period 


No Period 


Total 




N 


S 


F 


A 


N 


S 


F 


A 


From University to University* 
From College to University .... 
From University to College .... 


18 
3 

1 


4 


13 

1 


10 
2 


10 
3 


8 
1 


39 
3 


23 
2 


125 
15 

1 


Total 


22 


4 


14 


12 


13 


9 


42 


25 


141 







Of the 141 students who spent their second year in a different 
institution from that in which the first year's work was done, 125 
removed from one university to another, while 15 removed from a 
college to a university, and one from a university to a college. In 
the movement of students, the fellowship played the largest role, 
56 fellowships being given as against 36 assistantships and 13 schol- 
arships. 

Three-fourths of these 141 students, or 106, secured appoint- 
ments. Of these 106 appointments, 87 were made by the univer- 
sities to which the student went. Of 141 students, therefore, who 
went to a different university for the second year of graduate work, 
87 received appointments from the university in which the second 
year's graduate work was done. Of those students whose second 
year of graduate study followed immediately the first year, 89 went 
to a different university. Of these, 76 received appointments, of 
which 59 were from the universities to which the students went. 

* The definitions of university and college here adopted are purely empirical. 
The universities listed in Science for Feb. 3, 1917 as having conferred the Ph.D. 
degree since 1910 together with foreign universities are classed as universities. 
All others are classed as colleges. 
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Student Appointments in the Thirteen Universities Which 
Grant the Largest Number of Ph.D. Degrees 

In any statistical calculation made by combining data for a 
number of institutions, the results may be far from representative 
for some or all of them. For the general questions involved the 
results thus obtained are more significant than the data for individ- 
ual institutions, but it is also a matter of interest to ascertain 
whether there are important divergences among the different insti- 
tutions. 

The following tables show the number and character of student 
appointments for the first three years of graduate work among 
those of the 534 students included in this inquiry who spent their 
first year of graduate study in one of the universities which granted 
more than ten Ph.D. degrees in 1915-16. 

Number of Students in First Year op Graduate Study in Thirteen Uni- 
versities, Classified According to Character of Student Appoint- 
ment and According to Place at which Bachelor's Degree was 
Granted 





From Same 
University 


From 
Elsewhere 


Grand 
Total 




N 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


N 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


California 


2 
2 

4 

1 
4 
3 
1 
3 

3 
3 
5 


1 

1 
2 
1 
3 
4 

2 
1 


2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
2 
4 
3 


2 
3 

1 
2 
7 
4 
2 
4 

16 
1 
1 
4 

10 


4 

8 

4 

9 

10 

13 

9 

5 

20 

5 

8 

12 

18 


2 

17 

2 

20 

4 

13 

15 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

5 


4 
3 
7 
1 
7 
6 

2 
10 


1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

11 
1 

10 

4 

2 
3 


3 
15 

7 
6 
1 
2 
5 
7 
4 
3 

5 


6 
38 

6 
36 
13 
32 
24 
16 

8 
11 
11 
19 
13 


10 


Chicago 


46 


Clark 


10 


Columbia 


45 


Cornell 


23 


Harvard 


45 


Johns Hopkins 


33 


Illinois 


21 


Michigan 


28 


Princeton 


16 


Pennsylvania 


19 


Yale 


31 


Wisconsin 


31 






Total 


31 


15 


22 


57 


125 


96 


40 


39 


58 


233 


358 
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Number of Students in Second Year of Graduate Study in Thirteen 
Universities, Classified According to the Character of Student 
Appointment and According to Place of First Year's Graduate Study 





Continuing from First 
Year 


From 
Elsewhere 


Grand 
Total 




N 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


N 


s 


F 


A 


Total 


California 


3 
11 

17 

1 

9 

10 

3 

5 

11 

5 


3 
1 
6 

1 

14 

3 
3 


1 
4 
5 
5 
3 
14 
3 
8 
7 
8 
6 
7 
1 


5 

21 

1 

14 

13 

11 

3 

11 

17 

4 

3 

4 

17 


9 
39 

7 
42 
18 
34 
30 
19 
24 
15 
17 
25 
23 


2 
6 

13 
1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

i 


1 

2 
3 

3 


2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
8 
3 
2 


3 

8 

1 

5 
1 

1 
2 

4 
2 
3 


5 

17 
4 

16 
8 

10 
5 
7 
2 
8 

11 
9 
3 


14 


Chicago 


56 


Clark 


11 


Columbia 


58 


Cornell 


26 


Harvard 


44 


Johns Hopkins 


35 


Illinois 


26 


Michigan 


26 


Princeton 


23 


Pennsylvania 


28 


Yale 


34 


Wisconsin 


26 






Total 


75 


31 


72 


124 


302 


29 


9 


37 


30 


105 


407 







Number of Students in Third Year of Graduate Study in Thirteen Uni- 
versities, Classified According to the Character of Student Appoint- 
ment and According to Place of Second Year's Graduate Study 





Continuing from 
Second Year 


From 
Elsewhere 


Grand 
Total 




N 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


N 


S 


F 


A 


Total 


California 


4 
8 

19 
2 

8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
4 
9 
3 


4 
1 
4 

8 

5 

4 


1 

7 

4 

8 

5 

12 

12 

12 

9 

13 

9 

7 

2 


6 
29 

3 
18 
17 
14 

3 
12 
10 

3 

8 
11 
18 


11 
48 
8 
49 
24 
34 
31 
25 
20 
17 
26 
31 
23 


2 
1 

4 

1 

2 
2 


3 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
3 
3 
2 

1 

3 
2 
3 
4 
3 


2 

7 

1 

3 
1 

3 


4 
11 
2 
9 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
6 
8 


15 


Chicago 


59 


Clark 


10 


Columbia 


58 


Cornell 


27 


Harvard 


37 


Johns Hopkins 


32 


Illinois 


29 


Michigan 


24 


Princeton 


19 


Pennsylvania 


30 


Yale 


37 


Wisconsin 


31 






Total 


68 


26 


101 


152 


347 


12 


7 


25 


17 


61 


408 
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The following table shows the percentage of the students holding 
student appointments in each of the thirteen universities in each 
of the first three years of graduate study:* 

The Percentage op Students Holding Student Appointments in Thirteen 
Universities in Each of the First Three Years of Graduate Study 

1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

California 60 64 60 

Chicago 59 70 85 

Clark 80 100 100 

Columbia 47 48 60 

Cornell 78 92 93 

Harvard 62 73 78 

Johns Hopkins 45 71 75 

Illinois 90 96 93 

Michigan 86 96 96 

Princeton. 81 87 95 

Pennsylvania 53 79 87 

Yale 68 68 70 

Wisconsin 68 77 84 

Total 65 74 80 

The following table shows the number of students in each of the 
thirteen selected universities for the first three years of graduate 
study taken together, the number holding appointments, and the 
percentage holding appointments: 

Number of Number of Percentage of 

Students Appointments Appointments 

California 39 24 62 

Chicago 161 116 72 

Clark 31 29 94 

Columbia 161 84 52 

Cornell 76 67 88 

Harvard 126 89 71 

Johns Hopkins 100 64 64 

Illinois 76 71 93 

Michigan 78 72 92 

Princeton 58 51 88 

Pennsylvania 77 58 75 

Yale.. 102 70 69 

Wisconsin 88 67 76 

With only a few exceptions, the percentage of students holding 
appointments increased in the second year as against the first and 
in the third as against the second. 

In the first year in only two of the universities — Columbia and 
Johns Hopkins — was the percentage holding appointments less than 
one-half. The highest proportion was in Illinois where 90 per cent 

* In comparisons among the universities, it must be borne in mind that in those 
universities in which graduate students are not charged tuition, the number of 
student appointments is lowered by the fact that no scholarships (as defined in 
this report) are given. 
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held appointments in the first year. In the third year, the propor- 
tion in five universities was over 90 per cent; in one case — Clark — it 
reached 100 per cent. If the three years are taken together, in 
none of the thirteen universities did less than 50 per cent of the 
students hold appointments and in three universities — Clark, 
Illinois and Michigan — over 90 per cent held appointments. 

There are very great differences in the character of the appoint- 
ments even between universities in which the percentages of appoint- 
ments are approximately equal. For example, of the 21 students 
who spent their first year of graduate study in the University of 
Illinois, 10 held fellowships and 9 held assistantships, while of the 
28 students who spent their first year of graduate study in the 
University of Michigan, 23 held assistantships and one held a 
fellowship. 

The following tables show for the first three years of graduate 
study and for each of the thirteen universities (1) the percentage of 
students continuing in the same university who held student ap- 
pointments and (2) the percentage of students from elsewhere who 
held appointments. 

Percentage op Students in the Thirteen Universities Continuing in 

Same University who Held Appointments in the First Three Years 
op Graduate Study 

1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

California 50 67 64 

Chicago 75 72 83 

Clark 100 100 100 

Columbia 56 60 61 

Cornell 90 94 92 

Harvard 69 74 76 

Johns Hopkins 67 67 74 

Illinois 80 100 96 

Michigan 85 100 95 

Princeton 100 80 94 

Pennsylvania 62 71 85 

Yale 75 56 71 

Wisconsin 72 78 87 

Total 75 75 80 

Percentage op Students prom Elsewhere who Held Appointments in 

the Thirteen Universities in Each of the First Three Years op 
Graduate Study 

1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

California 67 60 50 

Chicago 55 65 91 

Clark 67 100 100 

Columbia 44 19 56 

Cornell 69 88 100 

Harvard 59 70 100 
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1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

Johns Hopkins 38 100 100 

Illinois 94 86 75 

Michigan 87 50 100 

Princeton 73 100 100 

Pennsylvania 45 91 100 

Yale 63 100 67 

Wisconsin 62 67 75 

Total 59 72 80 

It will be noted from the tables on pp. 27 and 28 that the univer- 
sities differed widely in the relative number of students from else- 
where as against those who received the bachelor's degree in the 
same university. These differences in many cases are explicable on 
such grounds as differences in the number of undergraduates and 
differences in the attractiveness of graduate work, but they appear 
also to be due in large measure to differences in policy in awarding 
student appointments. For example, of the 21 students who spent 
their first year of graduate study in the University of Illinois, five 
had received the bachelor's degree from the University of Illinois 
and 16 elsewhere, while of the 28 students who spent their first 
year of graduate study in the University of Michigan, 20 had 
received the bachelor's degree from the University of Michigan and 
eight elsewhere. There were 15 students who received the bache- 
lor's degree from elsewhere holding appointments in their first year 
of graduate study at Illinois, and seven at Michigan. Numerous 
illustrations of similar differences will be evident from even a cur- 
sory inspection of the tables. 

It will be noted also that there are marked differences among the 
universities in the relative number of students in the three years of 
study. The number of students at Harvard, for example, was less 
in the third year than in the first, while at Pennsylvania it was con- 
siderably greater. The explanation of such differences appears to 
lie at least partly in differences in the distribution of student ap- 
pointments between students already in the university and those 
from elsewhere. At Harvard, for example, of 32 students holding 
appointments in the second year of graduate study, 25 were students 
who had spent their first year of graduate study in Harvard Uni- 
versity and seven were students from elsewhere, while at Pennsyl- 
vania, of 22 students holding appointments in the second year of 
graduate study, ten were students from elsewhere. In other words, 
it is the policy of Harvard University to make student appointments 
among students from elsewhere principally in the first year of grad- 
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uate study and later to make student appointments almost entirely 
from students already in residence. At Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, a very considerable part of the student appointments awarded 
to students from elsewhere are made to students who have already 
done a year's graduate work.* 
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